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The Trend of Scientific Thought 
By KENNETH WALKER, F.R:C:S. 


» - I have been asked to amplify the article entitled 
' **The Need for a Positive Philosophy of Life ’’, 
' which was published in a previous number of 
_ Mentat HEALTH. The natural sequel would be a 
& dtsquisition on how to obtain one. But it is easier 


_ to know our wants than to discover how to supply 
them, and there is no genetal’guide to the obtaining 
| of a philosophy of living. ‘The philosophy which 


More escape your philosophy ”’,’ writes McNeile 
Dixon in The Human Situation, ** than you can escape 
your shadow, for it also is a reflection of yourself. 

. . All reasoning is in a manner biased, and the 
bias is due to the nature, surroundings, and educa 
- tion of the thinker.’’ It is impossible to formulate a 


outward form must differ, All that can be done is to 
examine the trend of modern thought and discover 
the direction in which we are travelling: As I am 
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many of which science had already discovered, the 
inner and subjective world of the spirit was entirely 
irrational. Scientists knew exactly where they 
stood; in all branches of science the amount of 
knowledge which had been attained was measured 
by the ability to interpret phenomena in terms of 
physics. Whatever conformed to the law of cause 
and effect was accepted as real, and whatever could 
not be explained in terms of mechanism was regarded 
as being unreal. It was believed that everything in 
the universe, from the movements of atoms to the 
actions, thoughts and hopes of mankind, was 
strictly determined. So confidently did the scientific 
world believe this that when Professor Tyndall 
addressed the British Association in 1874, he 
prophesied that one day science would be able to 
explain all that had happened in the world’s history 
in terms of the ‘‘ ultimately purely natural and 
inevitable march of evolution from the atoms of the 
primeval nebula to the proceedings of the British 
Association.”’ 

Darwin had already explained the evolution of 
life culminating in the appearance of man along 
purely mechanical lines, and had stated that all the 
varieties of life on the earth resulted from the opera- 
tion of these mechanical forces. The automatic 
sifting action of natural selection upon accidental 
variations was responsible for the different species. 
To the question what caused these variations on 
which evolution depended, he returned no answer. 
Psychology was also influenced by the materialism 
and determinism which reigned in other departments 
of science. Many psychologists were dissatisfied 
with the methods of introspection, which had hitherto 
been employed, as a means of investigating psycho- 
logical phenomena, and sought other methods 
susceptible of better control. Their-efforts resulted 
in the founding of the school of Behaviourist 
psychology. This took for its physiological basis 
Pavlov’s experimental work on reflexes. According 
to Pavlov all bodily movements cah be interpreted 
as being responses to stimuli, the lifé of an animal 
being nothing but a chain of automatic or conditioned 
reflexes. The school of Behaviourism attempted to 
explain a man’s psychological life along the same 
lines. It regarded the brain as a receiving station 
for a vast number of impulses reaching it from 
various parts of the body, and believed its responses 
to these to be as strictly determined as are 
responses of the spinal cord. Thinking, to the 
Behaviourist, is really nothing but silent talking, and 
is associated with a number of subconscious move- 
ments, such as, contractions of the muscles of the 
larynx. Thinking, therefore, like all other bodily 
activities, is a reaction to various stimuli. This 
being so, the Behaviourist dispenses with the concept 
of mind, and regards the whole of the psychical life 
as being. a chain-of automatic and conditioned 
reflexes. 

The analytical school of Freud, which has 
also exercised a profound influence on modern 
thought, employs as a means of investigation, the 
method of introspection. . Its fundamental thesis is 
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-about the nature of matter. 









that ‘human behaviour and human thought are 
determined by the working of the subconscious 
mind. Although the Freudians did not, like the 
Behaviourists, eliminate reason, they relegated it to 
a subsidiary position. Its only function was to 
rationalize actions which had already been deter- 
mined by subconscious factors. Originating as an 
empirical method for the treatment of certain nervous 
disorders, the Freudian teaching gradually developed 
into a system of psychology. The Freudian’s out- 
look was deterministic although he placed less 
emphasis on this than did the Behaviourist. We are 
controlled by our subconscious mind, and if the 
contents of the subconscious mind were fully known, 
all our actions, feelings and thoughts could be 


* foretold. Professor McDougall, whose writings 


have also influenced present-day thought, has 
substituted for a tyranny of the subconscious a 
tyranny of instinct. ‘* All the complex intel- 


lectual apparatus of the most highly developed mind 
is but the instrument by which these (instinctive) 
impulses seek their satisfaction.”’ 

It will be seen therefore that not only physics 
and biology, but also the science which dealt 
particularly with the study of man, psychology, 
were at the beginning of this century dominated by 
materialism and determinism. According to their 
teachings everything in the universe from the falling 
of an apple to the writing of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
could be accounted for by the working of mechanical 
laws. Spirit and intelligence had been successfully 
eliminated from the universe. Suddenly, the whole 
elaborate structure of thought began to crumble, 
and strange to say, it was the physicists who were 
responsible for this. They deliberately destroyed 
the foundations on which so much had been erected 
by declaring that they had previously been mistaken 
Instead of being solid 
and real, matter was something which was infinitely 
attenuated and elusive, so elusive that it could not 
even be visualized; but could be expressed only by 
mathematical formulae. They even went so far as 
to state that the electron behaved as though it were 
possessed of free will. Its behaviour could only be 
foretold ih terms of probability. What was still 
worse for those who had placed so much faith on the 
previous findings of physics was the fact that the 
physicists themselves were beginning to talk like 
idealist philosophers. They were suggesting that 
matter exists only in so far as the mind apprehends 
it, thereby implying that mind is primary in the 
cosmos, and matter only its projection. Professor 
Planck, the most brilliant of European psychists, 
was reported to have said, when interviewed by 
J. W. N. Sullivan, ‘“‘I regard consciousness as. 
fundamental. I. regard matter as derivative from 
consciousness. We cannot get behind conscious- 
ness. Everything that we talk about, everything 
that we postulate as existing, requires consciousness.”’ 

The new discoveries of physics were not so 
disturbing to the biologists as they might have been 
because they had already found that the physico- 
chemical mechanistic theory of life was no longer 
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tenable. There was in all organisms an inner drive 
to reach an appropriate structure which the laws of 
physico-chemistry could not possibly explain. This 
inner drive was named the “‘élan vital’ by 
Bergson, and a new theory of life was elaborated in 
his Creative Evolution. The biologists, like the 
physicists, were beginning to use the language of 
idealist philoso rk a> The words uttered by the 
physiologist J. S. Haldane are very similar to those 
used by Planck. ‘‘ The conclusion forced upon me 
in the course of a life devoted to natural science 
is that the universe as it is assumed to be in 
physical science is only an idealized world, while 
the real world is a spiritual universe in which 
spiritual values count for everything.’ (J. S. 
Haldane, Gifford Lectures, 1927-1928.) 

A curious paradox has arisen now. Whilst the 
physicists, the arch-mechanists of the nineteenth 
century, have been turning into idealist philosophers, 
and the biologists have followed suit, the majority 
of psychologists still remain entrenched in material- 
ism. Spiritual values have come back into the 
universe, but are still denied to man. According to 
Freud, all man’s religious aspirations are a relic 
of childish fantasies, and of the desire for a 
father-figure. Freud looked forward to a future 
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civilization in ‘which all religious superstitions—and 
he considered religion to be only superstition—would 
have disappeared, and science reign supreme. 
Freud’s world-wide fame as a psychotherapist has 
lent a fictitious importance to his words, and many 
people, ignorant of the history of science and 
philosophy, still accept them.as the verdict of science. 
Freud evidently did not keep in touch with the trend 
of modern scientific thought, for there no longer 
exists any incompatibility between the views of the 
scientist and the man of religion. That belonged to 
the last century. 

Enough has been said to show that he who looks 
for a philosophy or a religion is no longer hampered 
by the dictates of science. When I was a boy the 
chief difficulties I encountered were the difficulty of 
reconciling what I heard in the school chapel with 
what I was taught in the laboratories and class- 
rooms. Seeing that I was in difficulties, the head- 
master presented me with a book which attempted, 
with only moderate success, to reconcile science with 
religion. Such a work is no longer necessary. 
The Scientist is now much more modest, and 
realizes how limited is the framework within which 
he works. He no longer asserts that his is the only 
path to truth. 


Behaviour in Relation to War Conditions 


A PRELIMINARY ENQUIRY 


In the summer and autumn of 1939, the prophets’ 
had a great time. We learnt then what we were to 
expect. Our large cities would be destroyed by air 
bombardments. Whole sections of the population 
would be wiped out by poison gas, and civilization, 
as we knew it, was bound to disappear. Among 
the minor prophets were those who were able to 
foretell the effect of totalitarian war upon the nervous 
systems of both young and old, and sad and dis- 
couraging was the tale. Of course many things 
might have happened that did not. But as it turned 
out, it was not always wise to draw deductions from 
unfortunate instances of nervous disorders in the 
terminal stages of the last war and in the years that 
followed it. It is difficult enough to assign with 
accuracy the roles of cause and effect to phenomena 
in the‘ lives of individuals even after close and 
accurate scrutiny. To attempt this with groups of 
-individuals is often more difficult still. 

But reasoned attempts should be made, and I have 
been asked to describe a small investigation carried 
out under the auspices of the Mental Health 
Emergency Committee during the latter half of 
1941. 

On November 7th, 1940, the Executive Committee 


of the National Council for Mental Hygiene 
(the body that convened the Mental Health 
Emergency Committee and which remains one of 
its constituent elements), passed a_ resolution 
recommending that the Mental Health Emergency 
Committee (to be hereinafter termed, for short, the 
M.H.E.C.) should nominate a small sub-committee 
with a view to collecting and ultimately collating 
data as to child behaviour in relation to war con- 
ditions and the subsequent effect of these conditions. 
The M.H.E.C. accepted the proposal and in March, 
1941, appointed a Sub-Committee to report on the 
matter. 


The Sub-Committee recognized that an enquiry of. 


this kind, to be of any value, must not only be 
extensive but must also be carried out in a manner 
that would satisfy and meet enlightened criticism. 
It was, moreover, unlikely that the M.H.E.C. could, 
unaided, carry out such an enquiry. It had already 
wide and extending commitments and its staff was 
fully occupied in attending to these. In order, 
however, to obtain financial.and other assistance, 
it would be necessary to demonstrate that the 
results of the enquiry would justify the ie sana 
of time and money involved. 
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The Sub-Committee therefore decided: 

(1) Thata preliminary enquiry into the ‘* Behaviour 
of Children and Adults under War Con- 
ditions ’’ should be attempted. 

(2) That from a number of selected sources par- 
ticulars of not more than 400 cases of abnor- 
mal behaviour should be examined. 

(3) That the results of this preliminary enquiry 
should be submitted to the main Committee 
together with any recommendations that 
might be agreed upon. 

It was then arranged to send a questionnaire with 

a covering letter to about thirty possible sources of 
information. The questionnaire was a printed 
foolscap sheet, one for each case to be recorded. 
There was plenty of space allowed for the answers 
and additional notes could be made, if necessary, 
on, the back. The fifteen points about which 
information was requested, together with the 
explanatory instructions that were added, were as 
follows: 

Initials of Case. 

Sex. . 

Age. 

Married or Single. 

If attending school (mention type of school). 

If employed. 

Type of area (evacuation, neutral, reception). 

Residing in: (own home, billet, hostel, rest 

centre, shelter). 

Referred by. 

Reason for referral. 


Past history, if available, and sources of informa- 
tion. (Eldest, youngest, only child. 
Nervous trouble prior to war. Illnesses 
and other details.) 

11 Diagnosis, by whom made. Supposed cause 
of present condition. (E.g. leaving home or 
parents, specific incident, shelter life, physical 
trauma, etc. Indicate particularly whether 
cause is related to war.) 

12 Present condition. 

(a) Intelligence (Good, Fair, Poor, M.D.). 

(6) General condition. (Good, Fair, Poor, 
Stout, Thin, Losing weight, No change, 
etc.) 

(c) Physical symptoms (Fits, Tics, Bed- 
wetting, Paralysis, Dyspepsia, Asthma, 
Migraine, etc.) 

(d) Behaviour. (Give|some idea of patient’s 
reactions. Interpretation must be left to 
individual discretion.) 

(e) Personality (Model child, Delinquent, 
Aggressive, Passive, Silent, Depressed, 
Troublesome, Destructive, etc.). 

13. Action Taken. (Psychiatric Treatment, re- 
moval from home or billet, evacuation, con- 
valescent treatment, referral to other 

, Organization, etc.) 
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14 Would further action have been advisable if 
facilities had existed? If so, what ? 


15. Is a follow-up of the case considered to be 
urgently necessary ? 

There were, finally, spaces for the names and 
Official positions of those responsible for the replies. 

It will be seen that the questionnaire was a detailed 
one and that specific indications were given of the 
kind of information desired. 

Of the sources of information selected, two were 
excluded when the-returns came in, as it was found 
that in certain ways the cases with which they dealt 
were not exactly comparable to the remainder. The 
28 sources that were used may be grouped as follows 
9 from Mental Treatment Clinics. 

2 from In-patient Departments of hospitals dealing 
with cases of Nervous Disorder. 
(These 11 sources provided mainly adult cases.) 
8 from Child Guidance Clinics. 
5 from Children’s Hostels. 
4 from M.H.E.C. workers in reception areas. 

A covering letter sent with the questionnaire asked: 
that the cases reported on should be the first ten 
that came under notice on or after January Ist, 1941. 

In a few instances less than ten cases were returned, 
and the total came to 270. Of these, 94 were adults 
and 176 were children. The one factor common to 
all was that they came under notice during the 
seventeenth month of the war towards the end of 
a period of intensive air bombardment of the large 
towns and industrial centres. 

Taking the sex distribution first, there were among 
the adults 59 males and 35 females. Among the 
children there were 117 boys and 59 girls, but as the 
number of boys referred to Child Guidance Clinics 
invariably exceeds that of girls, no special signifi- 
cance need be attached to this. It may be noted, 
however, that the two most prominent symptoms 
for which children were referred were eneuresis and 
stealing. There were 39 cases of each. 

It will be realized that the term ‘‘ war conditions ”’ 
must obviously cover a number of factors of very 
different character. But for the purposes of this 
enquiry, it seemed necessary to distinguish only two 
varieties, namely those of a terrifying nature and. 
those of a disturbing nature. The former, which 
included direct bombing experiences, were classified 
as ‘‘ war incidents ’’ and the latter, which included 
evacuation, billeting, shelter life, separation from 
parents, etc., as ‘*‘ war circumstances ”’. 

In this series, then, of 270 cases of abnormal 
behaviour collected from 28 different sources, it was 
found possible to answer the following questions: 

1 What proportion could be attributed to war 
incidents ? ' 
2 What proportion could be attributed to war 
circumstances ? 
and in these two sub-groups 


3 What proportion had a previous history; of 
nervous instability ? 














Taking adults and children separately, the figures 
cwere: 


‘Adults, 94, 
Attributed to: 
war incidents 9 approx. 9-5 per cent. 
war circumstances 15 ,, 16:0 ,, 
24 BOS iit 
Children, 176. 
Attributed to: 
war incidents 4 approx. 2°2 per cent. 
war circumstances 24 _ ,, 13-6 


28. 153: .;, 

In 14 cases among the 24 adults, i.e. in rather 
more than half of those whose disability was 
attributed to war conditions, and in 21 cases among 
the 28 children, i.e. in three-quarters of those whose 
disability was attributed to war conditions, there 
was a definite history of previous nervous instability. 

Now the data available in this investigation can 
provide no answer to the question as to whether 
there is or there is not more nervous behaviour 
during the second year of the war than in the 
immediate pre-war period. We do not know what 
proportion of either the adult or child population is 
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being affected in this way. And if we did know, ‘we . 


have no pre-war figures with which to make ‘com- 

parisons. The three points thai appear to ‘be 

demonstrated are these: 

1 That the number of children in the series who 
have been adversely affected by war incidents 
is very small. 

2 That war circumstances were found to be a‘con- 
siderable but not an outstanding factor in the 
production of behaviour problems of ‘both 
adults and children in the series. 


3 That there was a high proportion—58 per cent. - 


in the adults and 75 per cent. in the children— 
of cases with a previous history of mental 
instability in the war conditioned groups of 
the series. 

In presenting their report, the Sub-Committee did 
not feel that they were able to recommend that any 
further investigations on similar lines should be 
sponsored by the M.H.E.C. But it was suggested 
that the Committee might be willing to place the data 
already obtained at the disposal of any competent 
authority that might be interested to analyse them 
in greater detail. 


Finally, the Sub-Committee wished to express its — 


thanks to all those who co-operated by filling in and 
returning the questionnaires. ace 


A Special School Evacuation Unit 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ITS VALUE 


By H. BARKER, Headmaster, Hunslet Lane Special School, Leeds 
(evacuated to One Oak, Ilkley). 


Nore.—In a previous issue (July 1941) we published an article on this subject by an L.C.C. Headmaster. © 
Here is another testimony from a different part of the country which provides useful additional evidence. 


When, in the early days of 1939, preparations for 
‘evacuation were being made, it was felt that children 
certified under Part V of the Education Act, 1921, 
should not be evacuated except as a group, and 
therefore local arrangements were made for them to 
be dealt with in temporary residential schools under 
their own teachers and not billeted separately in 
private families. (Subsequent experience fully 
justified the wisdom of this decision as the few 
children who were sent by their parents to be 
billeted in the ordinary way with normal brothers 
and sisters all quickly returned home, generally 
because foster-parents were unwilling to keep 
them.) 

Residential Schools were set up for all types of 


** special ’’ children, including separate schools for 
the feeble-minded group. The boys (with whom 
this article exclusively deals) were evacuated first to 
a hutted camp in beautiful surroundings, and 
———— to a large house in Ilkley. 

The party y consisted of 86 boys, but this 
number quickly dropped to 62, and at the time of 
writing is 46. During the two years which have 
elapsed, 33 new entrants have been received and 
49 boys have left, of whom 31.returned to Leeds 
schools and 18 were allowed to leave altogether. 
Of these 18, 4 were de-certified, 7 were given leave 
on licence, and 7 were notified to the Mental Health 
Committee. Nineteen boys have been with us the 
whole time, and a large proportion of the others for 
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_ periods ranging from one to two years. There have 

. therefore been ample opportunities of studying the 
effects of evacuation upon 

In spite of obvious disadvantages—mainly because 
the scheme is only a wartime measure—both myself 
and my staff are satisfied that the residential school 
brings great gains and that these gains could be 
made still more effective in a properly constituted 
post-war programme. 

The first great advantage is the improvement in 
physical health. Whilst the bracing moorland air 
has played its part in achieving this, we must not 
overlook three other very fundamental factors: 


(1) Regularity of meals and a carefully planned 
diet, with the disappearance of ‘‘ bits and 
pieces ’’ and chance meals, and of fads and 
fancies about food. The boys eat with relish 
and waste is unknown. We grow a good 
proportion of our own vegetables so that 
fresh garden produce is available. 


Personal cleanliness, both of body and 
clothing. This needs no amplification. Our 
freedom from disease tells its own story. It 
is a rare thing for a boy to miss school and 
our attendance at lessons reaches 98 per cent. 


Regularity of sleep. Lights out at 8.30 p.m. 
Waking-up time, 7.30 a.m. Eleven hours 
sleep each night with consequent fitness for 
the new day’s tasks. 


The effect of these three gains shows itself in the 
capacity of the boys to enjoy the long, healthful 
walks on the moors. Even after a short stay, the 
improvement in their stamina is marked. 

In summer we visit the open air baths and it is 
a rare thing to have a boy wishing to be excused. 
We have played football matches against. local 
teams and although the boys have each time been 
beaten, they play manfully to the end and even ask 
for more. If nothing else had been achieved, this 
physical improvement alone would have been 
worth while. But it has other repercussions. 
Instead of the back street, the boys have the wide 
open spaces. They are nearer to nature and like 
all other natural things they seek to express them- 
selves. They are no longer tongue-tied and speak 
more freely. They can be given greater responsi- 
peg and are adapting themselves more successfully 
to life. 

If all this is true, it should have some effect on 
educational standards. How far is this borne out ? 
At random, I put three boys through the Ballard 
test and found that in each case from 10 to 12 
months’ improvement had been made 
year of evacuation. I. venture to suggest that if a 
similar test‘ was made of the whole school this 


(2) 


(3) 








spend six hours in school each day and the rest of 

the time outside its discipline, often with disastrous | 
results. Now they are living a communal life 

under the friendly supervision of the teaching staff, 

both for work and play. Dual control has gone, 

and the parents themselves are noticing their 

improvement. We are often congratulated on 

the boys’ happy appearance and quiet behaviour, 

whether on the moors, at the local cinema or at 

church. 

In time of stress, boys have been loaned to various 
people in the district to help in gardening work 
and not only have they been well paid for this work, 
but many expressions of appreciation for the way 
it has been tackled, have been received. 

Just one more point—our boys are not over- 
burdened with pocket money but the eagerness 
with which they buy National Savings Stamps is 
very cheering. No compulsion is put upon them 
in this matter and they are proud as can be when 
they manage to set a certificate book. A fine 
training in thrift ! 

These are just a few of the gains I have observed. 
Are we going to learn from our experience and so 
plan our Post-War programme that they shall 
be spread over a wider area and made more com- 
plete and lasting? Our job in Special Schools is 
to help lame dogs over stiles. Here is a way to do 
it, and to do it very effectively. 


* * oJ 


The following notes are — by members of 
Mr. Barker’s staff— 


Mr. Pullan writes : 


Evacuation to a Residential School has elimin- 
ated the bogey of ‘‘ Home Conditions’? and 
response is improved. The boys are more alert, 
physically and mentally. In sport, they want to 
play and they have greater staying power. In 
class, they are eager to answer- when they can and 
they listen and watch more attentively. They have 
more centres of interest which results in an increase 
of vocabulary and an increased desire to talk. 


Mr. Sumption writes : 


Many of the boys suffered from bad habits due 
to parental training and outlook. They were 
brought up in an atmosphere of “* you can’t help 
it—its not your fault ’’. The teacher’s duty is to 
correct this viewpoint ‘by changing the negative 
outlook for a positive one. Other boys have 
previously spent long periods in hospitals. Their 
educational training has suffered and they have 
got into a lazy way, both mentally and physically. 
In a residential school these things can be readily 
corrected. Another type—and probably the most 
difficult—is the spoiled lad in whom the ego is 

unt. Here again the communal life of a 
residential school with its ‘‘ one-Control ”’ discipline 
is of immense help. A boy has to wash and dress 
himself—attend to his own personal appearance, 
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and do a thousand and one jobs which previously 
were done for him. He learns to take his own part 
in games, and his character is encouraged to develop 
on right lines. 


Mr. Broadbent writes : 2 

Shortage of material has resulted in the making of 
smaller pieces of work—black-out screens, garden 
implements, household repairs, etc. Every boy 


One of the basal questions submitted to psycho- 
logists is ‘‘ Nature or Nurture?’’ Are abnor- 
malities of behaviour due to inherent factors inborn, 
which cannot be helped and only to a slight extent 
altered, or to influences of the environment opera- 
ting after birth, which may be removed or at least 
prevented ? 

The influence of Lombroso and those who 
followed in his footsteps stressed the inherent and 
inevitable factors (Nature), and a pessimistic and 
non-possumus attitude was established for several 
decades. Then came modern psychology with its 
insistence on the influence of environment (Nurture), 
and there ensued a wave of optimism and a claim 
almost to omnipotence by the enthusiastic 
psychotherapist. 

The wise psychologist when faced with this 
question will answer: ‘‘ Both, but in different 
proportions in different cases so that in every 
subject a close study must be undertaken to deter- 
mine how much of the abnormality is due to Nature 
and how much to Nurture. 

Recent investigations with the Electroencephalo- 
graph seem to show that ‘‘ Nature ’’ may have 
more to say in the explanation of certain behaviour 
problems than the more enthusiastic new psycho- 
logists were prepared to admit, but this is not to say 
that there ought to be a reversion to pessimism, 
for all that is disclosed is that some of these 
problem children have a certain tendency towards 
abnormality which may never come to overt 


treated. 

The Electroencephalograph is an instrument 
which records the electric waves which emanate 
from all living tissues—the brain amongst the 
others. In the case of the brain at rest, these waves 
are regular in rhythm with a frequency or rate of 
10 per second. It is found that abnormalities, both 
of structure and function of the brain, show dis- 
turbances both of the rate and regularity of this 
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now has a metal gas mask case made out of old 
material. Smaller classes and more time have 
resulted in greater progress, and hobby work has 
been done out of school hours. Increased physical 
stamina has made it possible for boys to begin 
handicraft lessons at 10 years of age and to work 
through the scheme. Amongst the older boys, 
I find there is quicker execution and the work is 
better finished. 


Electroencephalography in Relation to 
Behaviour Problems 


eer ,acondition knownasdysrhythmia (abnormal 
rhythm 

Studies of these abnormalities have in the past 
been directed to patients suffering from injuries to 


the brain, new growths within the skull, and epilepsy, , 


but more recently increasing attention is being paid 
to studies of children showing abnormalities of 
behaviour. 

Few of these studies have been published but a 
series of observations is being conducted in this 
country in relation to children in a Hostel for 
Difficult Children. In America some work has been 
done and Lindsley and Cutts (1940) have obtained 
some interesting results. They found that. the 
incidence of abnormalities of rhythm was markedly 
higher in a group of behaviour problem children 
than in a control group of normal children, and 
conclude that ‘‘the greater incidence of abnor- 
malities of rhythm suggests a disturbance of brain 
function which may be an important factor in the 
inability of the former group to adjust to environ- 
mental conditions, particularly if such conditions 
are adverse. On the same basis, one might 
expect that the so-called normal .children whose 
electroencephalograms showed _ significant  evi- 
dence of disturbances would be poorer risks in 
the face of persistent environmental difficulties 
than those whose records did not show such 
disturbances. 

In the present state of our knowledge, too much 


stress should not be paid to electroencephalo- ° 


graphic findings in this or any other abnormality of 
behaviour or function, but it is obvious that it is 
an interesting line of research which is well worth 
following up. 

It may be that the future will reveal that these 
children who show marked abnormalities of rhythm 
do not warrant too much expenditure of time and 
labour in psychotherapeutic endeavour, whilst a 
normal picture may mean that lack of success is a 
serious reflection on the skill or perseverance of the 
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psychotherapist, provided he can secure such a 
control of the child’s environment as to give him a 
chance of bettering it. On the other hand, it may 
mean that certain drugs may be more useful in 
" selected cases (those with marked dysrhythmia) in 
modifying behaviour than seems likely to be the 
case at present. 
-R.G.G. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


The Editorial Board regret to announce that, owing to drastic 
paper restrictions which have been imposed upon MENTAL HEALTH 
in common with other journals, it will be impossible in future to 
issue it more than three times a year. 


It is also necessary—as will be apparent from the appearance of 
this issue—to cut down the number of pages and reduce the size 


These economies deprive the journal of much of the attractiveness 
_ which it hitherto possessed, but we ask our readers to accept them 
as a wartime necessity, and hope for their continued support. 
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News and Notes 


Central Association for Mental Welfare 


Medical Officers’ Course. The annual Course on 
Mental Deficiency organized by the Association in 
co-operation with the University of London Tutorial 
Classes Council, was held at the London School of 
Hygiene from April $8th to May Ist. Practical testing 
work was carried out in schools in Acton by kind 
permission of the Local Education Authority, =p other 
educational visits were paid. Forty-five medical 
attended, from all parts of the country. 


Teachers’ Courses. At the request of the Nottingham 
Education Committee, a Course for Teachers in the area 
is being organized to take place in August. Teachers 
ss county would be admitted also, if vacancies 
allo 


‘ __ Educational Psychologists. Miss Gibbs and Mrs. 

Highfield have been working in Staffordshire, giving 
mental tests in the schools. Mrs. Highfield has also 
visited Ramsgate to carry out some investigation into 
the incidence of educational retardation found on the 
re-O) of the schools. Lectures have been given in 
London by Miss Gibbs and by Miss Ruth Thomas, 
whose services continue to be extensively used by the 
** Under Fives ’’ Sub-Committee of the Mental Health 
Emergency Committee. Two additional psychologists 
—NMiss M. Proctor and Mr. G. Whitehead—have been 
appointed temporarily to the Association’s staff to carry 
out specific pieces of work. 


Hostels for Agricultural Workers. In addition to the 
Hostel at Hatherley Court, Gloucestershire, the opening 
of which was recorded in our last issue, two further 
Hostels have been opened—one at Denmead, near 
Cosham (under the Hampshire War Agricultural 
Committee) and a second one in Gloucestershire (Red 
Marley). So satisfactory are the results that both the 
County Committees concerned are anxious that. the 
scheme should be extended and further developments 
are under consideration. 


Experience has shown that the success of these experi- 
mental Hostels is largely due to the fact that before any 
boy is accepted he is seen personally at the Institution 
from whom the a baggy comes, by the Association’s 
Guardianship Officer, and a full report on his conduct 
and capacities is obtained. So far, admission is limited 
to boys who have already received ‘training in an 
Institution. 


Home for Difficult Children under Five. It is hoped, 
as soon as the necessary premises can be acquired, to 
open one or more Homes for children under five who are 
proving too difficult to fit into ordinary billets or 
Residential Nurseries. Some of these children will 
undoubtedly be found, after observation, to be mentally 
defective or dull, but the majority will probably be of the 
unstable, maladjusted type. A great need exists for 
such specialized provision and every effort is being made 
to expedite the scheme. 


Child Guidance Council 


Loan Services. Current Loan Services provided by the 
Child Guidance Council have, for the time being, ceased. 





The appointment of Miss Bavin as full-time Psychiatric 
Social Worker at the Oldham and Rochdale Clinic was 
confirmed at the beginning of March, and Mrs, Hard- - 
castle’s services were transferred to the Mental Health 
Emergency 


Fellowships. ‘Two new Fellowships in Psychiatry have 
been enveeed, ead iis seiphanes Stace ost hs Slee: 
Dr. Joyce Marshal at the Tavistock Clinic and Dr. 


‘ Barbara Shorting at the Maudsley Hospital. It is hoped 


to provide further Fellowships, both in Psychiatry and 
Psychology, during the ensuing year. In the past year, 
four Fellowships in Psychiatry were given, and—in 
conjunction with the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare—four in Psychology. 


Clinics. The establishment of Clinics continues to 
grow, and the following have recently been started: 
Middlesex (Harrow), Surrey and Berkshire, while Great 
Ormond Street Hospital Clinic has re-opened. The 
following areas are actively interested in the formation — 
of Clinics: Preston, Lincoln, Bedford, North Riding and 
Brighton. iad Go uae haa thon ep a ee 
provide for rural: communities and the smaller country 
towns, mainly reception areas, and it is h that this 
will form a precedent for such services the war. 
Most of the Authorities are alive to the desirability of a 
com plete team in their clinics, and the Council appreciates 
the efforts of the individual workers in emphasizing the 
importance of this principle. 


ts very statitying that Her Majesty the Quest See 
allocated from the ‘‘ Bundles for Britain ’’ Fund, not 
only the £2,000 recorded in the Mental Health Emergency 
Committee's notes above, but also £2,000 to the Children’s 
Hospital, Belfast, for the formation of a Child Guidance 
Clinic, and £1 ,000 to Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
the future development of their own Child Guidance 
Clinic. 


Training of Workers. Ttirough a Special Committee, 
the Council is actively engaged in discussing the future 
training, status and function of workers in Clinics, and 
it is hoped that a Conference of Psychiatrists, Psycho- 
logists and Psychiatric Social Workers, will will be called in 
July, to exchange ideas and crystalize schemes to this end. 


New Pamphlet. The pamphlet prepared for Teachers 

and Nurses in opaedic Hospitals has now been 
published under the title, ‘‘ The Mind of the Cripple ”’ 
and is obtainable from the Council Offices, 23 Queen 
Square, Bath, price 1s. 6d. 


- 


National Council for Mental Hygiene 


Annual Meeting. Owing to the change in the date of the 
Council’s financial year, will members please note that 
the Annual Meeting this year will be held on Tuesday, 
oe 29th. It is hoped to have as usual a public 

g afterwards, at which an address on a mental 
health ‘subject will be given. A notice of the meeting 
and full particulars will be circulated in due course. 
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Lectures for Civil Defence Personnel. There has been 
an increasing demand for the Council’s lectures for 
members of the various pew ain of the Civil Defence 
services and many applications for repeat visits have been 
received. A number of meetings of Rest Centre workers 
in Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire have been addressed 
and a further tour by one of the Council’s speakers is 
shortly to be undertaken. Lectures have also been given 
at First Aid Posts in parts of Yorkshire, and other places 
visited include districts in Lancashire, Ches 
Buckinghamshire and Westmorland, and also Bourne- 
mouth, Poole, Plymouth and Weston-super-Mare. 
Mental ‘Health lectures have also been included in some 
courses arranged for Information Officers. At all the 
meetings the discussion has been keen, and reports 
received indicate thatthe problems discussed have been 
of real practical value to those concerned and have given 
them a valuable insight into the psychological aspect of 
human problems of wartime. 


Army Education Scheme. As a result of approaches 
made to the Central Advisory Council for Adult Educa- 
tion in H.M. Forces, applications for lectures on mental 
health subjects are now being received from the Army 
Education Authorities. The talks offered aim at creating 
a balanced understanding of the individual’s own attitude 
towards life, and of his responsibilities as a citizen and 
in relation to parenthood, etc. The Council welcomes 
this new contact which it is felt should have valuable 
— in the years of reconstruction that are to 

ollow. 


Rural Mental Health Education 


A preliminary report is now available on the progress 
of this scheme, to which previous reference has been 
made, and which is undertaken jointly by the Central 
Association for Mental Welfare, Child Guidance Council, 
and the National Council for Mental Hygiene, and was 
made possible by a prize award of £250 from the Central 
Council for Health Education. The scheme provides a 
series of four talks, entitled ‘‘ Understanding Ourselves 
and Our Children ”’, which is offered to local organiza- 
tions in rural and small urban districts where services of 
the kind are not available. 


The campaign has been mainly concentrated in Civil 
Defence Region 6 (Berks, Bucks, Hants, Oxfordshire) 
— as a result of contacts made by the regional 

tative of the Mental Health Emergency Com- 
anten, a total of 47 talks has so far been These 
have been given to Women’s Institutes, Schools, Clubs, 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, local groups of 
workers, and other bodies. The comparative in- 
accessibility of the places selected, with their difficulties 
of transport, has imposed a heavy task on the speakers 
who have visited them, but the venture has proved well 
worth while as the lectures have not only been generally 
welcomed but have aroused interest in the mental health 
aspect of problems of everyday life which it is hoped will 
be further stimulated by the setting up of local discussion 
groups. Parents with adolescents were particularly keen 
to have advice, and many requests for repeat visits have 
been received. The need for inviting fathers to the 
lectures has been stressed, a point which will be con- 
stantly borne in mind but which on the whole has not 
been practicable so far owing to the difficulty of holding 
evening meetings. 

Owing to the conditions iling at Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres, a of the length of 30 to 40 
minutes is generally impossible, and the suggestion has 
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been made that periodic visits by a selected local 


speaker, who could talk with the mothers individually, 
would be of special value.’ 


Part of the grant received. has been set aside for 
preliminary talks in other Regions, and the series of four 
talks is at present being given at Harrogate, where the 
regional representative of the Mental Health Emergency 
Committee has assembled an interested group from the 
surrounding rural areas consisting of Billeting Officers 
and their assistants, Welfare , Health Visitors, 
voluntary helpers at the Infant “Welfare Clinics, School 
Teachers, W.V.S. and Club workers, Youth Organizers, 
and also members of the local voluntary organizations. 
This is to be followed later by a course at Wakefield which 
will also bring in people from outlying districts. 


In Civil Defence Region 7, arrangements are in progress 
for holding lectures at Tiverton and Cullompton in 
bigs gat and at Wotton-under-Edge, in Gloucester- 
shire 


In all the arrangements, the joint Committee of the 
three societies, which is carrying out the work, has been 
greatly helped by the valuable co-operation of the Medical 
Officers of Health and Education officials. 


Owing to the limits of the grant it has not been possible 
to accept all requests for talks, but the campaign is so 
obviously meeting a public need that it is hoped further 
funds will be forthcoming for its continuance, and 
consideration is at present being given to this question 
by the Committee concerned. 


Mental Health Emergency Committee 


Training Courses. A Week-end Course on the Mental 
Health Services, for Welfare Workers employed by Local 
Authorities for work amongst evacuees or in Rest Centres 
and Air Raid Shelters, was held in London from 
February 13th to 16th. The Course was attended by 
48 students from all parts of the country, and proved to 
be very helpful to them. 


A second Course for Matrons of Hostels for Difficult 
Children was held at Gypsy Hill Training College in its 
evacuation quarters at Bingley (Yorks), from April 10th 
to 17th, and was attended by 27 students from Hostels 
in the northern Regions. 


Children under Five. The advisory work in connection 
with War Nurseries continues to increase and there are 
now six workers engaged in it. 


A Joint Committee consisting of representatives of the 
National Society of Children’s Nurseries, the Nursery 
Schools Association and the Mental Health Emergency 
Committee has been formed to organize and administer 
this service; which is available both for Local Authorities 
and for individual Nurseries. Applications should be 
sent to the Secretary, Miss Ruth Thomas, 24 Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1. 


Gift from H.M. The Queen. The Committee have 
great pleasure in recording the reception of a munificent 
ift of £2,000, allocated to. them by H.M. The Queen 
rom a — ¢ money generously placed at her disposal 
by the U ‘Bundles for Britain ’’ organization. 
This aplendia t help will enable some, constructive work to 
be carried out for children coming within the Com 
mittee’s province, and a detailed scheme is being 
considered as we go to press. 


Regional Work. The Committee now has Regional 
Representatives in. 6 Civil Defence Regions, and their 








work is being more and more widely appreciated. 
Additional appointments have recently been made in 
two further Regions (9 and 12) and a 3 areas will 
then be left uncovered. 


Joint Register of Foster-Homes 


The Joint Register of Foster-Homes and Schools for 
Nervous, Difficult and Retarded Children (under the 
auspices of the C.A.M.W. and the Child Guidance 
Council), has received a generous gift of money from the 
English-Speaking Union, made available through the 
kindness of a Canadian benefactor, Mrs. Sholto Smith. 


This welcome gift will enable a beginning to be made 
in the setting aside of certain foster-homes where skilled 
observation and psychiatric treatment at a Child Guidance 
Clinic can be provided for children presenting problems 
of special difficulty. This is a much needed development 
in the work of the Register and will greatly add to its 
usefulness. 


Defectives and Military Service 


The article on this subject by Dr. Esher, published in 
our last issue, can now be obtained as a reprint, price 6d. 
post free. Apply to the Secretary, C.A.M.W., 24 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 


Staffordshire Study Week 


The Annual Study Week arranged by the Staffordshire 
Association for Mental Welfare will be held in Stafford 
from July 20th to 24th, 1942. 


The Course is designed for those employed in training 
and teaching defectives in Institutions, Occupation 
Centres, Special Schools; etc., and the curriculum will 
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include lectures on various aspects of mental deficiency 
with practical classes in physical work, handicrafts and 
speech therapy. 


Further information can be obtained from the 
Organizer of Centres, Crabbery Chambers, Crabbery 
Street, Stafford. 


Association of Mental Health Workers 


The Annual Conference of the Association was held 
at Wadham College, Oxford, from April 10th to 13th, 
1942, and was attended by 54 methbers. 


Addresses were given by Dr. J. Chenenies Seinen se 
** The Possibilities of Implementing the Recommenda- 
ay of the Feversham Report after the War.’, by 
C. J. Earl on ‘“‘ The Institutional Treatment of 
Delectives in the New Onder” , and by Dr. Kathleen 
Todd on ‘‘ The Effects of Evacuation on Neurotic 
Children’. In addition, a talk was given by Miss 
Isabel Laird on the planning of simple occupations under 
present conditions, and a discussion took place on the 
question of whether Supervisors of Occupation Centres 
should be certificated teachers.. Visits were arranged to 
Littlemore Mental Hospital, the local Hostel for Difficult 
Children, and the Occupation Centre, and Dr. Plewa, of 
the Oxford Child Guidance Centre, gave a talk on some 
cases treated during the year. 


To the lecturers and to those through whose kindness 
it was possible to arrange the visits of observation, the 
thanks of the Association are gratefully given. 


At the Annual Meeting held during the Conference, 
the following officers were elected: Chairman, Miss 
F. H. Tosh; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Lucy Beach; Hon. 

Miss St. Clair Townsend; Hon. Treasurers, 


Miss J. M. Mackenzie and Miss M. de Cavx. 





Catalogue: 9d. post free. 








Mental Welfare Library 


This Library contains an up-to-date supply of books on Mental 
Deficiency, Child Study, Psychology, Psychiatry, etc., and is designed 
primarily for Mental Health Workers, Teachers and Students. 


Subscription Rates: 10s. per annum; 5s. 6d. for 6 months; 3s. 6d. 
for 3 months. Postage extra (both ways). 


Apply: Librarian, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 
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Reviews 


Diagnosis of Man. By Kenneth Walker, F.R.C.S. 
Jonathan Cape. 10s.. 6d. 

All great ww to deal with the nature of man 
leave behind them impression of his weak- 
ness and strength, Of the Gaftnces and and uncertainty into 
which he is born and the clear light that surrounds him. 
There is duality in the air that he breathes and the 
substance of which he is made; a being of intricate 

prone crore reducible to a scientific formula; master of 

ate and an externally impelled machine; in him the 

cae power of p statesman, poet lies 
dormant yet he turns upon his fellow to destroy. 

We draw no shallow hope of human nature and vad 
human progress from a study of this book. The 
victories of science are overarched by a sense 0 the 
fatal ignorance of man, of the inherent limitations of 
the intellectual process and the elusive nature of the 
= ‘oblems to be met. War and disillusionment have 
ollowed upon material success and we are faced with 
the gigantic task of reconstruction. The problems that 

our notice are, perhaps, more simple than we 
like to think. ‘‘ We live in a dark strong but is it a 
house into which some light may be admitted? This 
is, perhaps, the most important question that a man 
may ask.’” (Page 145.) , 

It would be impossible within the limits of a review 
to give more than a brief survey of Diagnosis of Man 
and much that’is relevant must be passed by. ‘* What 
oo ila RE og he ef become ”’ are questions 

t yon range of particularist its 
of thought. The specialities can tell us ee orks ig of his 
total function. Chemistry and biology, phywology and 
medical psychology offer their separate findings to the 
general body of knowledge but the task of synthesizing 
so vast a mass of material is beyond normal capacity. 

** The man described by each of the specialists and 
the man ‘described by all the specialists, is still not a 
man. There is a residue that remains, a residue that 
is more important than all that has been abstracted.”’ 
(Page 16.) 

It is to the narrow outlook of the scientist and medical 
Paiture tos) that we have to attribute part of the general 

ilure to synthesize the results of research. But there 
is no longer any reasonable excuse for the s 
to remain within the four walls of his thought. The 
law of cause and effect, by whose monotonous applica- 
tion science claims her most brilliant successes, fades 
away in the higher realms of the mind ; the Cartesian 
division between matter - spirit has "vanished ; old 
landmarks are changing and the barriers n ‘com- 
peting Schools have gone down. No more may philo- 
sophy and religion, however intangible their results, 
be left in the background. It is significant that the 
following memorable passage on the nature of spiritual 
vision should come from the pen of one of the most 
eminent scientists of the day :— 


“** It is the vision of something which stands beyond, 
behind and within the passing flux of immediate things; 
something which is a remote possibility, and yet the 
greatest of es facts; something that gives meaning 
ou all that passes and yet eludes apprehension; —, 

whose possession is the i gent and yet is beyond ¢ a 
reach; something wi is the ultimate ideal, and 
hopeless quest." WHITEHEAD. (Page 98.) 


If it is to the East that the author turns for the most 
complete answer to 


the problem of human nature, 


it is not without due consideration of the philosophy of 

the West. At an early stage in their histories East and 

West diverged ; the outer world of matter became the - 
main pre-occupation of Western man; the Oriental 

looked within to the region. of the soul and found there 

the answer to the major problems of existence. Yet 

both East and West reveal ou ing similarities 

in the higher realms of ne es is on the lower levels 

that disagreement and discord take root. We must 

confine ourselves here, however, to a si assumption 

which lies at the basis of all cultural philosophy: that 
man cannot apprehend reality by his sense organs alone. 
Like the Hindus in Jalalu’ddin Rumi’s poem, we grope 
with our hands through the darkness to. discover the 
nature of the whole and touch only the part. 


** By means of sensuous perception and inference we 
shall never stand face to face with reality. and any hope 
that with a little more knowledge the intervening veil will 
be torn aside is futile. All that we shall peng Ba more 
knowledge is a better acquaintance with the veil and not 
with that which it conceals.”’ (Page 132.) 


If at this point we could not escape from the con- 
clusions of a materialistic philosophy there would be 
small reason for hope. But the evidence lies in our 
favour; the tables are turned; and those arguments 
which formerly science made use of to confound her 
opponents are valid for us. Empirical man may be 
incapable of apprehending reality but there is the 
assurance of potential faculties wathin him with wide 


vision and capacity for development. Upon this fact 
all religious thinkers are agreed. 
** Know that thou canst not possess ‘the science’ 


if thou dost not cleanse thy mind through God, by which 
is meant, that thou purgest thine heart from all cor- 
ruption. ”*__ALFIDIUS. 

** Out of other things thou wilt never make one unless 
the one arises out of thyself.’’—ABBOT TRITHERMIUS. 


The effort demanded for the change is difficult and 
costly, and alien to the natural ambitions and appetites 
of men; and there is small evidence that it forms part 
of what science is accustomed to describe as the evolu- 
tionary process. The hope for the future of mankind 
depends not upon intellectual development but upon 
the simple quality of goodness. 

Diagnosis of Man is not a book against which to level 
the trivial shafts of criticism that sometimes enliven the 
review. We have returned to it more than once and on 
each occasion new and arresting facts seem to spring 
from its pages. We have no bones to pick with its 
author only a deep sense of gratitude that what has 
been struggling inarticulate in the hearts of many should 
at last have come forth in so clear and comprehensive 
a form. We commend it without further praise to all 
thoughtful men and women of this generation. 


E.F.I. 


The Psychology of Jung. By Dr. Jolan Jacobi. 
Paul. 12s. net. 


This is a difficult book. It contains a highly con- 
densed account of the psychology of Jung which is not 
elsewhere satisfactorily presented in a single volume, 
together with a comprehensive bibliography. History 
may well place Jung in a weak among modern 
psychologists. He himself always been the first 


Kegan 














to acknowledge his. indebtedness to Freud. Moreover, 
some of his work lacks the intellectual force which is 
such a characteristic feature of almost everything that 
Freud produced. Nevertheless, in certain respects he 
seems to have penetrated further than the master by his 
possession of a quality of vivid intuition and a philo- 
sophical understanding which has enabled him to grasp 
the profound si of mental phenomena as 
events complete in themselves. Freud possessed a 
unique gift of analysis and his inclination was therefore 
always to search for the hidden components which 
entered into the dream, the fantasy or act. Some- 
times this gift led him to adopt a point of view which 
was potentially sterile and limited. A comparison 
of the viewpoint of Freud and Jung towards religion and 
the arts would serve to emphasize this difference. 
Freud’s analytical procedure is a splendid. weapon to 
clear the ground of the choking weeds of obscurantism. 
But the attempt to explain some of the most vital human 
the instinctive operations which 
becomes an extremely one- 
sided procedure, which may often be found to have 
explained nothing at all-in the end. To the reviewer it 
has sometimes appeared that when he left the field of 
the neuroses for the broader problems of human experi- 
ence, Freud has been in danger of violating that ‘* prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason ’’ which the philosophers use 
to point out, that the loftiest result cannot be explained 
solely in terms of its humblest components. Jung has 
never made this mistake ; indeed, he has been at pains 
to study the symbol whether i in dreams, art or religion, 
asa —— event in itself, and not solely as the effect 
sign of some other event. This has sometimes led him 
into that mysticism from which Freud has done so much 
to rescue us. 

It is impossible to review a book about Jung’s work 
without mentioning Freud. It seems likely that without 
Freud he would never have carried his ideas so far ; 
it may be, too, that he has more to — us in certain 
directions than Freud was capable of. 

Here, then, is the psychology of a great man packed 
into a small book. The packing is excellently per- 
_ formed but the meat is very concentrated and must 

be taken a little at a time. cme 
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By Charles Bradley, M.D: 


in Childhood. 
New York and London, The. Macmillan Co. 1941. 
Pp. 152. 10s. 6d. net. 

Although Schizophrenia is not a common diagnosis 
in child guidance clinic statistics it is interesting to notice 
that the numbers quoted by different authorities differ 
considerably. This is probably due to the fact that the 
limits of the condition are by no means clearly defined. 
The schizoid type of child is by no means uncommon, 
but the great majority of these never become psychotic. 
Rone te ie ee ee eS ee eee 
cares cneess OS ee eae os Seen eee 
others reserve this term for those exhibiting a definite 
a edie atte ychosis. 


who has had an excellent opportunity for ; 
Pendleton 


observing abnormal children in the Emma 
Bradley Home for difficult children, recognizes this and 
seeks a more exact definition of juvenile schizophrenia. 
He describes it as ‘‘a rare but.severe distortion of the 
personality, peculiarly distinguished by | a diffuse retrac- 
me of interest —— the environment ” 

the restricted development of the 
child's mind, pay the fact that mental 
continues throughout the disease, the appearance of 
schizophrenia in the child differs from that in the adult. 
It is specially characterized by extreme exclusiveness, 
excessive day-dreaming, regression of personal interests, 
and bizarre inappropriate behaviour. It may take an 


acute or chronic course, but does not show types of , 


adult schizophrenia-hebiphrenia, catatonia and the 
paranoid state. We may as well admit we do not know 
the cause of this disease, that laboratory tests are not 
informative, and treatment is very little use. 

For the study of this depressing 
because we can do so litile either to 
number of schizoid children drifting into a 
or to cure them when they have got there, this volume 
is invaluable for it is clear, systematic, and possessed 
of a valuable bibliography. 

Yet we must not be led to assume that every schizoid 
or seclusive imaginative child is going to become a 
schizophrenic for this is not the case, and many such, 
because of, or in spite of, or just along with, out-treat- 
ment become perfectly successful and a a 


t a certain 


Recent Publications 


THe ADOLESCENT CRIMINAL.* A Medico-Sociological 
Study of ey Male Adolescents. By W. Norwood 
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DisaABLED ? ENQUIRE WITHIN. Central Council for 
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A Notre Book FOR THE CHILDREN’S — Com- 
piled by Margery Fry and Champion B. Russell. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. A Memorandum prepared 
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CHILDREN WHO STUMBLE. Report of a Committee of 
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Voluntary Associations or Committees affiliated to C.A.M.W. 


BaTH—Miss CORBETT, eesgae Bath. 
BiRMINGHAM—P. D. INNgEs, EsQ., Education Offices, 
Council House, Margaret Street, Birmingham. 
BouRNEMOUTH—MuIss BUCKLAND, 43 Commercial Road, 
Parkstone, Dorset. 
Bucxs—H. V. Apams, Eso., County Hall, Aylesbury. 
CamMBRIDGE—Miss F. S. RoGers, 2 Jesus Lane, Cambridge. 
CHESTERFIELD—Miss E. V. Jones, Borough Welfare 
Committee, 36 Saltergate, Chesterfield. 
AND WESTMORLAND—Muiss Moczair, 1C 
Victoria Place, Carlisle. 
DARLINGTON—Mnrs. WRIGHT, Education Office, North- 
gate, Darlington. 

Derpy—Muiss A. MACMILLAN, 16 Tenant Street, Derby. 
Devon—Muiss MACMICHAEL, Exeter Bank Chambers, 
67 High Street, Exeter. 
Dorset—Miss STEVENSON, 45 High West Street, 

Dorchester. 
*Essex—-Miss S. C. TuRNER, Agricultural College, Writtle, 
‘nr. Chelmsford. 
HAmpsHirE—Miss Scott, The Castle, Winchester. 
Hastincs—Miss Rocers, 44 Wellington Square, Hastings. 
IpswicH—Miss D. NEwLyn, 5a Cranworth Buildings, 
Tacket Street, Ipswich. 
Kent—Maiss S. G. NuGEnt, 70 King Street, Maidstone. 
LANCASHIRE (CENTRAL)—Muiss Dasn, 41 Alma Street, 
Blackburn. 
LANCASHIRE (NorRTH)—Miss CELIA CooK, 1 Queen: 
Street, Lancaster. 
LancasHire (SourH East)—Mrs. BetH MCCANN, 
Welfare House, 9 Anson Road, Manchester, 14. 
LANCASHIRE YY \ecadiigece F. ANDREW, 38 Princes Road, 
Leeps—J. “3 it Esq., 27 Blundell Street, Leeds, 1. 
LeicesteER—H. Pace, Eso., Alliance Chambers, Horse 
Fair Street, Leicester. 
LgICESTERSHIRE—Miss E. N. CoLMAN, 6 St. Martin’s, 
Leicester. 


LINCOLNSHIRE (Parts of oe gag E. M. Brown, 
Eastergate, Massey Road, Linco! 

Mipp.essrouGH—L. BRITTAIN, Di. Town Clerk’s 
Office, Middlesbrough. 


NortH EasteERN—Miss G. M. Crosse, 22 Ellison Place, © 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 

NOoTTINGHAM—P. SmirH, EsqQ., 136 Mansfield Road, 
Nottingham: 

OxrorD—Muss Buck, Greyfriars, Oxford. 

OXFORDSHIRE—Miss D. ALCOCK, 1 Becket Street, 
Oxford. 

PLYMOUTH—AMiuss B. Lee, 15 Wolseley Terrace, Houndis- * 
combe Road, Mutley, Plymouth. : 

*PorRTSMOUTH—The Chief Clerk, Mental 
Department, Anglesea Road, Portsmouth. 

SHEFFIELD—Muss E. RussELL, School Clinic, Orchard 
Street, Sheffield. 

Esq., 


SoMERSET—C. E. NEWMAN, 
Taunton. 

SOUTHAMPTON—MRrs. TREADGOLD, 5 Cranbury Terrace, 
Southampton. 

STAFFORDSHIRE—Miss F. TosH, Crabbery Chambers, 
Crabbery Street, Stafford. | 

SUFFOLK—Miss BuRDETT, 31 
Ipswich. 

SUNDERLAND—Miss M. G. ApAMs, 7 Murton Street, 
Sunderland. 

SurREY—Miss M. C. GODFREY, 
Epsom. 
SussEx—E.—Mrs. AYSHFORD AyRE, Bartholomew 
House, Castle Gate, Lewes. 
*WALSALL—Miss GRANT, Room 21, 
Walsall. 

WILTsHIRE—Miss J. W. HASLER, B.Sc., County Offices, 
Trowbridge. 

WOLVERHAMPTON—MiIss' E. BOTTOMLEY, Town Hall, 
Wolverhampton. 

WorcESTER CiTY—Miss J. Tree, Blackmore Cottage, 
Hanley Swan, nr. Worcester. 

WorTHING—Mrs. Dunpas MCCALL, 3 Broadwater 
Road, Worthing. k 

*YORKSHIRE (NORTH RipING)—Miss M. Davigs, 5 New | 
Street, York. 

*YoORKSHIRE (YORK CiTy AND East RipInG)—Miss B. 
HASLEwoop, 11 Castlegate, York. 


Treatment 


County Hall, 


Lower Brook Street, © 


39 South Street, 


Council House,. | 


For addresses of Child Guidance Clinics, apply to Child Guidance Council. 
Societies affiliated to The National Council for Mental Hygiene : 


BATH AND BRISTOL MENTAL HEALTH 


Society. 
Hon. Sec. > Miss M. H. Tonkin, Rodborough House, Rodborough, Stroud, Glos.° 


OupHAM Councit For MENTAL HEALTH. 
Miss E. M. MARTLAND, J.P., Lyndhurst, Queen’s Road, Oldham. 


Hon. Sec. : 


* Mental Welfare Department of Local Authority. 











